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There are just as many interest- 
ing things to look for on a 
country walk in autumn as there 
are at any other time of the year. 
In this book C. F. Tunnicliffe, 
R.A., has beautifully illustrated 
many of them, and E. L. Grant 
Watson writes of them in a way 
that will greatly increase the 
pleasure of your country walks. 
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There are many, many things to look for in autumn, 
just as there are at any other time of the year. You 
will, of course, soon find such things as blackberries 
and hazel nuts, but if you know where to look you 
might also find the nests of the wood wasp hanging 
from twigs, or a bumble bee’s nest in the bank—in 
which you might even discover a field-mouse curled up. 
You can look for the large flocks of various kinds of 
birds, some in their young plumage, others fully adult, 
and some Still half-and-half; and sometimes you will 
find all the males together in one flock, and all the 
females together in another. This book will tell you 
about many other interesting things that you can See. 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN AUTUMN 


Much of the harvest has been reaped by the end 
of August, but some still remains to be gathered in 
September. In front of the farmhouse the oats have 
been bound in stooks, waiting to be threshed on the 
field or gathered and stacked. The wood pigeons are 
here to gather what seeds they can to fill their crops. 


A stoat is on the hunt for field-mice which crouch 
in the stubble, their nests having been laid bare by 
the cutter and binder. For them now is a time of 
both prosperity and danger: they have plenty of corn 
to eat but no cover, and so can easily be pounced 
upon by cats or stoats. Stoats leap with the easy 
canter of their tribe, on the alert for anything alive 
that they can kill. 


Mushrooms are growing on the bank in the fore- 
ground and also in the stubble. One does not expect 
to find mushrooms in the stubble, but they do often 
grow there—especially if this is the first year of grain- 
planting after the ploughing of meadow-land. It is 
easy and safe to distinguish mushrooms from other 
fungi (which may be poisonous) by the following 
tests: mushrooms should have pink gills, and should 
peel easily from the edges of the disc to the centre. 
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The starlings in this picture have an odd look. 
The reason for this is that they are at the half-way 
stage between their juvenile and adult plumage. 
They might be considered as teen-agers; their bodies 
are grown up, buf their heads are still young. At 
this age they ke¢p together in flocks. They do not 
pair off in their first year, but live in adolescent 
communities until April—or even as late as May. 
As young birds they soon learn that blackberries are 


good to eat—and they eat a great many. 


An adult cock greenfinch is on the right of the 
spray, and a young greenfwoch of this year’s hatching 
is on the left, and they are also enjoying the fruit. 
Several others join in, sucking at the sweet juices. 
Often many flies of different kinds come to share the 


feast. 


As you see, some of the sprays hang downwards, 
and when their tips touch the earth they put out roots. 
In this way they start new plants, and that is why 
one often sees such thick masses of bramble bushes 
so close together. It is difficult for people to press 
into these thick tangles, but birds, wasps and flies 
can get at the fruit easily. On the leaves you can 


notice the rust-fungus that is so common. 
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September is the time for hop-picking, when large 
numbers of people come from the towns to help 
harvest them. To some of these people hop-picking 
is just hard work that earns them much-needed 
money; but to others—who perhaps come with their 
families—it is also a holiday in the country. Parents 
and children pick off the hop fruits, cramming them 
in bunches into the big bag or ‘poke’—as it is called. 
The hops are grown on tall scaffoldings to which are 
attached many strands of tough twine. 


Hereford, Worcester, Kent, Sussex and Hampshire 
are the counties that have most hop-fields, though 
hops are grown in some other counties as well. 


After the hops have been picked, they are taken in 
the long ten-bushel pokes to the oast houses which 
you can see in the background behind the cherry 
orchard. The hops are then shaken out of the pokes 
on to the floors of the oast houses, under which are 
stoves or furnaces. The heat from these stoves is 
evenly distributed, and as it rises it dries the hops— 
which give off a strong, attractive smell. After drying 
for nine or ten hours they are then packed tightly 
into other sacks—called ‘pockets’. 


Hops are taken to the breweries to give flavour and 
body to beer. They are not the only plants used for 
brewing, but they are the commonest, and are con- 
sidered to be the best. 


By early September the swifts have already 
migrated to warmer climates, and the swallow tribe 
begins to gather on roof-ridges and telegraph wires 
in readiness for their migration. 


The swallows can be distinguished from the martins 
by their reddish-chestnut throats and foreheads, their 
beautiful steel-blue backs and wings, and their long, 
forked tails. The house martins have short tails, 
black backs; are white beneath from chin to tail, 
and have very noticeable white rumps. The sand- 
martins—which are the smallest of the three—have 
dark brown backs, white underparts—with a brown 
band across the breast, and no white rump. All of 
these birds can be identified as they sit sunning them- 
selves and talking to each other on the roof. The 
birds on the wires further off are mostly swallows 
with a few house-martins. 


All these birds breed in Britain, and often rear two 
broods. The younger birds are shorter-tailed and 
less richly-coloured than their parents. 


Towards the end of September—and in October— 
they make their long flights to Africa, where they 
spend the winter. On these journeys they fly at 
varying heights according to the wind. Flocks of 
swallows have been seen from aeroplanes at 9,500 
feet, and they are also sometimes seen skimming low 
just above the waves. 


These birds go south because there are not sufficient 
flying insects for them to eat during our northern 
winters. They return in wave after wave from April 
until June, when you may hear their wild cries of 
delight as they realize that at last they have earth— 
not sea—beneath their wings. 
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A full harvest moon is rising, though it is still only 
twilight. Farm buildings, ricks and church tower are 
still easily seen in the half-light, so also is the barn 
owl on its perch—on the look out for mice or any 
small birds that have not yet gone to roost. An owl’s 
eyes are even bigger than they appear, for the larger 
part of the eyeball is concealed within the skull. 
These eyes can see exceedingly well in twilight. 


If you have ever kept an owl as a pet, you will 
know what wonderfully soft feathers it has, and what 
sharp claws. One has to be careful when handling 
an owl, for it might grip tighter than you expect. 
It is best always to wear a glove. 


The wayfaring tree on the right is not truly a tree, 
but a large, branching shrub. It is a beautiful plant, 
and one wonders how it got its romantic name. Was 
it that wayfarers, on their pilgrimages in past times, 
saw and admired and named the plant after their own 
wanderings? Now in September the berries are 


turning from red to purple as they ripen. 


In the foreground is_ traveller’s-joy—another 
romantic name! Notice its feathered seeds, which 
will remain through the winter and fall in the spring. 


The farmer has already begun to plough the stubble. 
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By the side of a country road a pair of bullfinches 
are eating ripe elder-berries. These beautiful birds 
are native breeders in Britain, living here through the 
year, rearing their young, and whistling their boyish 
whistle. A great many other bullfinches come from 
northern countries, staying a week or so and then 
moving on. 


Bullfinches are the most destructive of the commoner 
small birds. They have a great liking for the green 
leaves and unexpanded flowers that lie folded-up 
inside the buds of fruit trees and flowering bushes. 
They will work through a garden from the plum buds 
to the flower buds of pears, and then to the buds on 
the apple trees. Because of this, bullfinches are dis- 
liked by gardeners and fruit-growers, but this couple 
on the elder-berries are doing no harm. 


Elder trees have a strong, distinctive smell which is 
disliked by flies, and for this reason a broken-off twig 
of elder leaves makes a good fly-whisk. Carters some- 
times put elder leaves in the head-harness of their 
horses to keep off the flies. The berries, which are 
used for making elder-berry wine, have a sweetish, 
elder-leaf taste. 


The yellow leaves in the hedge are a dwarf-growing 
kind of maple, which is a common roadside plant. 
Behind them rises the smooth stem of a mountain 
ash, and from its branches hangs a rich crop of 
brilliant berries. 
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From a spray of hazel a nuthatch is taking a nut. 
It is surprising that a bird so small is able to get the 
kernel from inside the hard shell. After picking the 
nut, the nuthatch wedges it tightly into a crevice— 
often in the bark of a tree and usually in the same 
place for each nut. With its powerful claws clasping 
the tree-trunk, the nuthatch then hammers the nut 
with its strong beak—and with the whole weight of 
its body. It mostly strikes with head down to get the 
extra thwack. In the same way it can smash up a 
well-protected insect such as a large beetle. 


The nuthatch often visits bird tables, but does not 
linger. It just snatches the food it wants and carries 
it elsewhere. It is a noisy bird, and its clear whistle 
is one of the first springtime notes. The nuthatch 
also sings with a laughing, tinkling sound. 


In late September when nuts are ripe, the rose-hips 
are scarlet and the pincushion-galls which grow on 
the briars are fully formed. Pincushion-galls are 
made by the larva of a gall-fly whose presence, even 
as a small grub, has the power of making the briar 
grow these ‘ pincushions ’"—which offer both food 
and protection for its small inhabitant. 


In the background the farmer’s man is making a 
fire of hedge-clippings. The cattle stand in the smoke 
that helps to keep away the flies that worry them. 
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In the early morning the huntsman, on his dapple- 
grey, is taking the hounds to the meet. He has a 
good seat, and holds his hands and heels well. 
Probably this particular mount has a habit of throwing 
up her head, for she is fitted with a martingale—a 
contraption passing between the forelegs and fastened 
to the girth. 


The head and shoulders of the following horse can 
be seen behind the blackthorn bush that is bearing an 
exceptionally heavy crop of sloes. Sloes are sour to 
taste, but are sometimes used in flavouring gin. At 
this early hour the dew is hanging in small beads of 
moisture on the many cobwebs that festoon both 
bushes and grasses. At other times they are not 
noticeable, but now they are revealed by the morning 
dew. 


The toadstools in the foreground are sometimes 
called ‘ parasol-mushrooms’. It is doubtful whether 
they are good to eat, and inadvisable to try. How- 
ever, they are well worth looking at, for they have a 
most elegant growth—as indeed have many other 
fungi that grow plentifully in the autumn woods. 
The parasol-mushroom should not be confused with 
a species of the true mushroom that grows chiefly in 
woods and particularly under oak trees. These have 
a somewhat stronger taste than the field mushrooms, 
have pink gills and peel easily from the edges of the 
disc to the centre, and are not poisonous. 
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By early October many leaves have already fallen. 
They fall by their own weight, for when their summer- 
time tasks are done a jelly-like substance forms at the 
base of the leaf-stalks and so casts them off. 


These sycamore leaves, already dying and stricken 
with many patches of fungi, lie among grasses which 
are still green and flourishing. 


The meadow saffron and the shaggy ink-cap toad- 
stool, both particularly characteristic of autumn, have 
pushed their way up through the grasses. The 
meadow saffron—or autumn crocus—bears its leaves 
during the summer, but by now they are withered 
away and the delicate mauve blossoms grow naked 
out of the earth. The shaggy ink-cap toadstools 
have pale yellow caps on white frilly discs shaped 
like thimbles. At the edges of the discs a black 
inkiness develops when they are maturing. Their 
stems are hollow and brittle. 


The long-tailed field mouse is no doubt looking for 
something to eat. There is plenty of food for mice 
in October—many seeds and roots of various kinds. 
It knows better than to gnaw at the corms of the 
meadow-saffron; and no living things, except maggots 
and insects, are rash enough to eat the ink-cap toad- 
stool. 
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Most farmers try to harvest their potatoes before 
the end of October. There are various mechanical 
ways of digging them, but one of the most efficient is 
with a complicated machine called a ‘spinner’. Its 
revolving parts dig into the earth and spin aside the 
tubers. Farm-workers follow where the spinner has 
passed and collect the potatoes in shallow baskets 
that are not too heavy for them to lift. These, when 
full, are emptied into larger baskets. Picking-up 
potatoes is back-aching work, and often it is best to 
kneel to do it. 


In the hawthorn hedge a vine of black bryony has 
twined. Its scarlet berries hang down in bunches, 
and its shiny, undivided leaves show it is not the other 
kind of bryony whose berries are yellow and leaves 
divided. Black bryony is of the lily family. Each 
spring it sends up quick-growing vines from a large, 
white-fleshed tuber which grows bigger every year. 
This plant is closely allied to the sweet-potato of the 
tropics, and the tubers look alike. One wonders if 
they would be good to eat if cooked. Horses eat 
them raw with relish. 


On the larch branches the cones are now mature 
and the leaves are beginning to turn colour. In 
sheltered places they can hang on until late November, 
and by then are golden. 


In the far distance a flock of lapwings is circling. 
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The prickly seed-shucks of the chestnut have fallen 
and burst open, some of them spilling the brown 
‘conkers’ out of the smooth, soft linings that have 
contained and nourished them. There is pleasure in 
picking up these great, well-polished seeds, holding 
them in the hands and thinking of all the things that 
can be done with them. 


A weasel, with its paws on a large root which 
stretches from the chestnut trunk, has just knocked 
down one of the wood-blewit toadstools. The weasel 
is very like a stoat, but much smaller and without a 
white tip to its tail. Like the stoat it is a very blood- 
thirsty creature, and one that kills for the sake of 
killing and not always because it is hungry. 


The weasel is fierce and brave, and on more than 
One occasion has been known to attack men. It 
instinctively knows where the artery of the neck is 
near the surface, and goes for that. A weasel can 
easily kill a bird as large as a hen, and even a full- 
grown rooster. It is the enemy of all gamekeepers, 
as it sucks the eggs of both partridge and pheasant. 
On the other hand, it might be considered to be the 
farmer’s friend, for it kills large numbers of field-mice. 


Among the fallen chestnut leaves are lying a couple 
of sycamore ‘spinners’. These coupled-seeds have 
their wings twisted like the blades of a propellor, and 
as they fall they fly spinning in the wind. 
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By the lakeside teal are dibbling in the mud, 
shuffling slimy water through their serrated bills, 
extracting the small creatures that they want and 
letting the rest slide out. The drakes are in plumage 
of a partial change, for in winter they will be brighter 
in colour. 


Teal are our smallest resident ducks, and are much 
commoner in the northern counties than in the south. 
Many flocks of teal visit us from other countries in 
September and October. They are shy, timid birds, 
feeding mostly at dawn and dusk. 


The shovellers are named from their broad, shovel- 
shaped bills, and are not often to be seen. They come 
as birds of passage, resting and feeding in lakes and 
estuaries during their flight. 


There is also a flock of lapwings enjoying the calm 
of the early morning. Notice how some of them are 
standing on one leg, that one of the ducks is even 
asleep on one leg, and that the heron also has one 
leg curled under him. Many birds find it more restful 
to stand on one leg than on two. If you think about 
it, you will see why this is. 


A flock of black-headed gulls (not yet with their 
dark head-plumage) is seen swimming where an early 
gust of air is stirring the water. A golden-eye duck, 
which looks very much awake, is making towards the 
shore. She is a visitor from the north. 
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This mixed herd of young cows has found shelter 
in the lee of the high-banked hedge. An autumn gale 
from the sea, which is not far away, is blowing from 
the south-west. This prevailing wind has, for many 
seasons, bent the bushes so that they grow at an 
angle. The same wind is now stripping-off the leaves 
and sweeping them along in the slanting squall of rain. 


Cattle can stand a good deal of rough weather, and 
these cows are not much troubled. The short-horns 
are growing their rough, winter coats. Most cattle 
can stand out during the average English winter, and 
can happily lie down and sleep on the rain-sodden 
earth. 


In an earlier gale a tree has fallen and is now 
hollow and cracking open. Starlings and magpies are 
making the best of the shelter. In an angle between 
the tree-trunk and a branch are two puff-balls, which 
should not be mistaken for mushrooms. In their 
earlier stages they were round and of a spongy sub- 
stance, but as they ripen they turn brown and are 
full of dry spores. When they burst they flatten into 
a five-pointed star, and are called geaster—which 
means star of the earth. Large fungi of this kind 
can be made into men’s hats, and they are very light 
and comfortable. 
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Pheasants of the black-necked type were probably 
introduced into England by the Romans about 50 B.c., 
and have managed to survive here ever since in spite 
of many enemies. -Later, about two hundred years 
ago, Chinese pheasants with white-ringed necks were 
brought to England. These two sub-species have 
lived well together, and have inter-bred. Their wives 
can be seen in the distance, but their plumage is more 
modest—so that they can be less easily seen when 
sitting on their eggs. 


On the dead tree stump fungi are growing in 
different stages of development, some being a yellow 
purplish-brown. Their thread-like mycelia penetrate 
far into the decaying wood and help on the processes 
of decay. The spore-bearing cups are only a part of 
the whole fungus plant, and from the gills hundreds 
of thousands of tiny spores are wafted by the wind. 


In late October tall bracken fronds are turning 
from russet to golden yellow, and their colours blend 
with fungi, the pheasants and the spindle-tree berries. 
The pink and orange capsules of the spindle-tree are 
opening their valves, each with its single seed. The 
leaves still hold on, though turning to brown and 
orange. 


In the fir wood at the back the pheasants roost at 
night, high up and safe from the reach of foxes. 
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This oak tree, with its gnarled and hummocky roots, 
is getting on in years. An oak can live for a long time 
if the bark on the outside is whole, for the sap rises 
in the cortex to nourish the leaves and acorns. How- 
ever, the bracket fungi in the cleft show that there is 
rotten wood inside. 


Already the acorns are falling, and many lie on the 
grass sward. Both pigs and pigeons can eat these 
seemingly indigestible-looking seeds without injury, 
but cows should not be allowed to do so. The sharp 
little spikes at the crown accumulate in a cow’s 
stomach, sometimes with fatal results. Pigeons 
swallow the acorns whole, and cram their crops full 
of the hard, knobbly seeds. From their crops they 
are passed, one by one, into the birds’ strong-muscled 
gizzards, where the acorns are ground with small 
stones and broken-up. Pigs can manage what is 
dangerous to cows, and they thoroughly enjoy 
gobbling-up the acorns. 


In the grass there is a circle of fairy-ring toadstools, 
whose underground mycelia grow outwards from a 
centre. Each year as the toadstools appear they 
form a larger ring, while the grass within the ring 
often grows brighter than that outside. 


In the background, beyond the barn, are some 
poplar trees, and in the wood the silver birches are 
turning yellow and gold. 
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Among the fallen beech leaves, the red-brown 
squirrel is digging a hole in which to bury a hazel nut. 
In autumn, when food is plentiful, squirrels will often 
hide nuts in places where they intend to find them 
again when food is scarce. However, squirrels have 
not good memories, and it is amusing to watch one 
trying to find the place where it has hidden a nut. 
It recognizes the general locality, but cannot remember 
the exact spot—so casts around from one place to 
another, and sometimes even has to give up and go 
without. 


The name ‘Squirrel’ means ‘ shadow-tail’, which 
might be interpreted as ‘ umbrella-tail’, for a squirrel 
can hold its tail over its back and even over its head. 
Red squirrels used to be far more common forty years 
ago than they are now. Since the grey squirrels— 
which were brought from Canada—have spread so 
widely over England, the red squirrels—which are 
smaller—have grown rapidly less in numbers. 


The red squirrel is a most attractive and inquisitive 
animal, and if you meet one in a wood, and keep 
quite still, it will most likely come for a closer look. 
But as soon as you move it will leap up a tree, get 
out of sight around the bole, and then peep round to 
see what you are doing. 


Growing from the moist humus are false death-cap 
toadstools that look poisonous, even if they are not. 
Among the beech leaves are many fallen beech nuts 
that have burst from their cases. Behind the squirrel 
stands a hen blackbird, and above is a jay—that very 
wary and cautious bird that flies off to another part of 
the wood on the least sign of danger. 
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Through marshlands and swamps where willows, 
rough grasses and water-plants grow, streams flow 
through the flat land towards the sea. In November, 
eels, that for the last four or five years have been 
maturing in rivers and ponds, now feel the impulse 
to go back to the sea. They travel at night or, when 
possible, near the river banks away from the light; 
but when time presses they will swim together in open 
channels. 


As soon as the eels reach the estuaries, they 
immediately swim out to sea, and begin their long 
journey across the Atlantic to the Bermudas, where 
they breed in deep water. When they have hatched 
from their eggs, the young eels are called Lepto- 
cephali—because of their small heads. They are 
wafted across the Atlantic by the Gulf Stream and 
then, grown into elvers, they enter the rivers and 
dykes and swim upstream. 


On a willow twig a kingfisher perches. It watches 
the eels with interest, but these are well-grown and 
too big for him to catch and swallow. Overhead, 
through the branches of the willows, a flock of long- 
tailed tits is flying. In late autumn these birds form 
communal parties, and fly twittering and chirping in 
their hunt for food. Sometimes other tits and golden- 
crested wrens join the parties, and then these flocks 
can number as many as a hundred birds. 
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A tawny owl is looking down from its high vantage 
point at the great bonfire lit for Guy Fawkes’ day. 
Not often does it see such a fire as this, and is 
astonished at the red glow and the many sparks. 


The tawny owl is different from the barn owl in 
that its plumage is much darker, being a reddish- 
brown and not the beautiful fawn colour of the barn 
owl. The barn owl is often to be seen flying in the 
open and near houses and farm buildings, but the 
tawny owl—which in some districts is called the wood 
owl—is usually seen in woods. It is seldom seen in 
the daylight, except during the times that it must find 
food for its clamouring young owlets; however, you 
can occasionally see one sitting bolt-upright, keeping 
very still and seeming to be asleep. Its eyes appear 
to be shut, but if you go closer you will see that it 


turns to face any possible danger. 


On the branch of the scots pine where the owl sits, 
you can see some of the full-grown fir-cones of last 
year; these will soon be ripe and ready to split and 
shed their seeds. Further up among the needle-like 
leaves are the smaller, younger cones that have been 
forming this year, and at the very tips of the small 
twigs are the winter buds that will make next year’s 


leaves and cones. 
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This birch tree trunk, which looks so large and 
strong, is quite dead. It has been killed by the fungi 
that have sucked out its strength and gradually 
weakened it, and by the grubs of beetles, leopard 
moths and other insects that have been eating away 
at its heart. The large cusps of the razor-strop 
fungus have drawn out most of the tree’s substance. 


The greater-spotted woodpecker knows, both by 
instinct and experience, that fat and succulent grubs 
are likely to be found behind the bark, and that the 
inner wood will have been made pulpy by the fungi. 
Woodpeckers will often peck very large holes in dead 
trees, so large indeed that the stem will finally break 
off and fall. 


The little brown tree-creeper is hunting in the 
lichens and mosses—and in the bark cracks—for 
small insects, wood-lice and spiders, but these are too 
small to be of much interest to the greater-spotted 
woodpecker. 


The yew tree on the left has a crop of fine red 
berries. Under the birch trees at the lake side, many 
of the golden leaves have fallen, and from among 
them a group of fly-ageric toadstools have pushed up 
their beautiful scarlet umbrellas. These toadstools, 
like several other kinds, have a strong smell that is 
unpleasant to human-beings but attractive to flies. 
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It is in autumn that fungi are most conspicuous, 
and there are a great many different kinds. On the 
decaying willow stump grows a colony with shiny, 
yellow tops, and these are called ‘sulphur-tuft’. 


In the dyke a moorhen is swimming, and on the 
banks of the dyke are many dried seed-heads of 
various kinds of plants. The scene is in East Anglia 
where the fields are usually flat, and where one can 
sometimes see an old-fashioned windmill beside a 
dyke. 


Sugar-beet is a common crop in East Anglia, and 
from these fields a great heap of the white, pulpy 
roots have been gathered. These are now being 
loaded into the lorry by means of a lifter, and will 
be taken to the sugar factory where they will be made 
into the white, crystal cubes we all know so well. 
The men are lifting them on curved prongs and 
casting them into a box on the lifter, where they are 
caught by the revolving chains, lifted and toppled 
over into the lorry. 


In the eastern counties, where there are exception- 
ally large flat fields and few hills, one can get a 
wonderful view of the sky—a grand sight whether 
clear or cloudy. Across this cloud-dappled sky skeins 
of wild geese are flying. See how they fly over in 
V-formations, giving their wild ‘honk-honk’ as they 
pass; a thrilling sound! 
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Animals jump back at first contact with an electric 
fence, and will avoid it for some time, but the cows 
in this field have learnt that the slight shock is nothing 
to be worried about: These cows have eaten their 
kale down to the fibrous stalks, and now the sight of 
a full field of unnibbled tops is too much temptation. 
They reach over and ignore the slight tingling the 
wire gives, but it is sufficient to hold them back, and 


they will not push the electric fence down. 


In the young sycamore tree, which still has a few 
leaves on its twigs, perch a flock of cock chaffinches. 
During the late autumn, and in the winter months, 
small birds flock together, and chaffinches have a 
habit of making bachelor parties—cock birds in one 
flock and hens in another. Sometimes an adven- 
turous hen will be seen in the cock group, and occa- 
sionally a bold cock-bird will stray among the hens, 


but in this flock there are only cocks. 


In the near hedge, hawthorn berries are ripe and 
numerous. Beyond the attractive background of barn 
and copse the first snow is white on the higher slopes 
of moorland. Before long the farmer will be calling 


his cows for milking. 


as 


This dairy herd is on the way to the cowhouse 
from another farm. The farmer’s dog, which has 
helped to bring the herd in, is having a sniff at the 
last cow—with whom it seems on good terms. On 
the hay bales, under the shelter of the barn roof, rats 
have come out for a late evening forage. Both old 
rats and young rats probably know that their enemy 
the dog is not far off, but they feel quite safe because, 
should danger threaten, they can easily slip in between 


the bales where no dog can follow. 


During late autumn rats often make short, and 
sometimes long, journeys from one farm to another. 
It is an imposing sight to see as many as two-hundred 
rats on the move, and one can smell them a long way 


off—a horrid smell! 


In the tree behind the cowhouse, turkeys are going 
to roost. Like the other birds of their tribe—guinea- 
fowl and peacocks—they like to roost out of doors 
and high up. They talk to one another as they jump 
from branch to branch. As darkness falls they settle 
down for the night, but even when their eyes are 
closed they are sensitively aware of any possible 


danger, and soon wake up—calling the alarm. 
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An afternoon scene shows a shepherd who has 
folded his sheep in a large pen, built of hurdles and 
stakes. The sheep have been gnawing at the roots of 
the swedes, and have-nibbled most of them down to 
earth level. They are young ewes of this year, and in 
good condition. To-morrow, or the next day, when 
they have eaten the roots down to the tap-root, the 
shepherd will put up another pen, taking in part of 
the green field beyond—where other swedes are 
growing, and will drive in his sheep to eat down 
another patch. 


In a further field a tractor is ploughing, and a flock 
of gulls follow closely to pick up worms and other 
creatures that are exposed by the plough-blades. 


The shepherd is looking up at an exceptionally large 
skein of whooper swans which has come from colder 
climes, probably from Russia. He is wondering 
whether the swans will come down on the river to see 
what food they can find, or whether they will fly 
further. Like geese, they fly in V-formation but 
make more noise with their great wings. When 
swans alight for their winter rest, the skein usually 
breaks up into twos or threes. In the springtime they 
will return to their usual breeding grounds in the 


north. 
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Autumn, with its heavy rains, has filled the pond 
to the brim, and has flooded the track to the farm. 
In his raincoat and gum-boots the cowman is walking 
on the drier part away from the wheel tracks which 


are so full of water. 


A female mute swan (called by swan-breeders, a 
‘pen’) has come with three cygnets to see what can 
be found among the tangle of flag-leaves that fringe 
the pond. The cygnets still have the grey down of 
their first year, but now—in late autumn—white 
feathers are beginning to appear on their scapulars. 
Mute swans are misnamed, for they are not mute, but 
can give loud grunts of indignation when they think 
themselves to be threatened. These swans are fierce 
birds, and have a habit of holding other birds under 
water until they drown. They have even been known 
to drown all the ducks in a pond, and even an occa- 


sional dog. 


From the lime tree on the left, and from the two 
sycamores on the right, the leaves have now fallen. 
They strew all the ground that is not flooded. Behind 
the sycamores is an oak that still retains its leaves— 


and will retain them far into the winter. 
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Page 
Ash (Mountain) - -14 
Beech- - - - ~- 34 
Beetle (Grub) - - - 40 
Birch - - - - 40 
Birch (Silver) - - 32 
Blackbird -_ - 
Blackberry - 
Blackthorn” - 
Bracken - - 
Briar - - - 
Bryony (Black) . 
Bullfinch - - - 


- 18 
- 30 
- 16 
- 22 
- 14 


Cattle (various) 16, 28, 44, 46 
Chaffinch- - - - - 44 
Cherry - - - - = 8 
Chestnut - - - - = 24 


Duck—Golden-Eye 
Shoveller - - 
Teal - - = 


- 26 
- 26 
- 26 


Eel (also Elver) - 
Fider - - - = = 


- 36 
- 14 


Fir(Cone) - - 
Fir (Tree)- - - 
7 
Fungus—Bracket - - 
Puff-ball - 
Razor-strop 
Rust - - 
Sulphur-tuft- 


- 38 
- 30 
- 50 
- 32 
- 28 
- 40 


Page 
Gall-Fly - - - - = 16 
Gall (Pincushion)- - - 16 
Geaster (Puff-ball Fungus) 28 
Greenfinch - - = =- 6 
Guinea-fowl - - - - 46 


Gull (Black-headed) - 26, 48 


Hawthorn 
Hazel - 
Heron - 
Hops - 


- 22, 44 
- 16 
- 26 


Jay - 


Kale - - 
Kingfisher - 


- 44 
- 36 


Lapwing - - - = 22, 26 
Larch- - - = = =22 
Leptocephalus (Eel Larva) 36 
Lichen - - - - 40 
Lime - <- .« '« - 50 
Long-tailed Tit - 36 


Magpie - - 
Maple (Dwarf) 
Martin (House) 
Martin (Sand) 
Martingale - 
Meadow-Saffron 
Moorhen - - 
Moth (Leopard) - 40 
Mountain Ash - 14 
Mouse (Field) 4, 12, 20, 24 
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Page 
Mushroom (Field) - 4, 18 
(Woodland) - 18 


Nuthatch - - - 


Oak - - 
Oast House 
Oat Harvest 
Owl (Barn) 
Owl (Tawny) 


Peacock - - - 
Pheasant (various) 
Pig - - - - 
Pigeon (Wood) - 
Pincushion-Gall - 
Pine (Scots) - - 
a 


Potato Harvesting 


Rat - - - - 
Rose-hip - - - 


Saffron (Meadow) 
Sheep- - - - 
Shoveller (Duck) - 
Sloe (Blackthorn) 
Spider - - 
Spindle Tree - 
Squirrel (Grey) 
Squirrel (Red) 
Starling - 

Stoat - - 
Sugar-Beet 
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